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NO QUACKERY. 


Old Humphrey reasons well and pleasantly 
in the following chapter, on the sanative pro- 
perties of fresh air, and others besides his 
poor neighbours may derive benefit from its 
perusal. 


Come, listen to me, my poor neighbeurs, for 
I am neither going to rail against you for any 


scription, but fresh air is one of the most| bench and bed, he had with him a wife and 
precious gifts of the Almighty, the merciful | four children, a black terrier, and a jackdaw in 
Giver of unnumbered blessings ; it costs no- | a wicker cage. 
thing, and it is by far the best medicine in the| Neighbours, 1 cannot tell you one half of the 
| world. wretchedness of that wretched room, when I 
Listen to me, neighbours, and I will tell you| stepped into it: scraps of leather, old rags, 
what will do you no harm to hear. In a little | bones and filth, were seen in all directions ; 
garret, in a small house, in a narrow street,| the dog barked, the jackdaw chattered, the 
worked a tailor. His shop-board and his bed | children cried, the wife scolded, and the poor, 
| almost filled the room, and yet there were four | patient, half-worn-out cobbler could hardly pull 
or five flower-pots close to the window, a ca-| his wax-end through the holes his awl had 
|nary in a cage hanging from the ceiling, and a|made. ‘To finish the picture, a gin-bottle 
rabbit in a pen against the wall. | stood in the corner, a dozen pawn tickets were 
The tailor rose early, and took late rest, eat-| wrapped up in a piece of dirty flannel, in the 
ing the bread of carefulness, but could hardly | little cupboard, the window was close shut, 
make both ends meet, for he was sickly, and| and the stench of the room was intolerable. 
| weakly, and qualmy, as well he might be,| Neighbours, you may think this was a hope- 
}and could not get on at his work; he seemed | less case, but I thought otherwise, and went to 
|to have no spirit. When I called upon him, I} work at once. 
| did not wonder at his being sickly, and weakly,| No peace did I let the old cobbler have till I 
and qualmy: I should have wondered very | had fairly ransacked and routed every thing out 


thing wrong that you have done, nor to wheedle | much had it been otherwise, for what with the 
and cajole you for my own advantage. The}|room being so small, and what with the bed, 
end I have in view is your good, and in bring- | the shop-board, the flower-pots, the bird-cage, 


|of his miserable dwelling, where for many a 
| weary day and night he had gasped for breath, 
|parboiled and smoke-dried by turns, till his 


ing it about, [ am neither seeking to get another | the rabbit-pen, and the clothes and remnants, | flesh looked just the colour of dirty dough. I 


pig in my sty, nor another sovereign in my | and shreds and patches, it seemed wonderful 
pocket. Come, neighbours, listen to reason:|to me how he was able to work at all, for he 





took him to the tailor, who told him a story 
that made him lift up his eyes with surprise. 


when a quack doctor sells his prescription, 
however much he may puff it, and praise it, 
he may think more of getting your money, 
than of doing you good ; but how a doctor can 
get any thing, who makes no charge for his 
advice, and prescribes physic that may be had 
for nothing, it will be no easy thing to make 
out. 

It may be that you have good health, and 
have no need, according to your own opinion, 
of my advice, but good health is worth keep- 
ing, and the medicine I recommend, is as _use- 
ful in preserving as in restoring health. Try a 
dose or two, and if you do not find yourself 
the better for it, tell me that I am an ignorant 
impostor. 

Perhaps you may ask me what cures my 
medicine has wrought, and if you do, I have 
an answer ready. It has given to thousands, 
whose bodies were weakly, and whose faces 
were almost as pale as a white-washed wall— 
it has given them, I say, strength, a firm step, 
and a ruddy cheek : if this does not satisfy you, 
I know not what will. 

If you like either to remain as you are, or 
unnecessarily to spend your money in being 
made better, the fault will be your own; you 
may be made better if you are ill, and kept in 
health if well, without the expense of a single 
farthing. 

I am not speaking to those who have broken 
limbs, fever, and other heavy afflictions, but 
to such as are capable of moving from one 
place to another, and to them I say, take fresh 
air. 


You may smile, if you will, at my pre-| for, besides the space taken up by his working 





seldom left his garret, rarely opened his win-|'The cobbler’s bed was removed into an airy 
dow, and breathed the same tainted air day | gwxet, his working-room thoroughly swept and 
and night. whitewashed, the window set open, the black 

To make short of a long story, I undertook | terrier and the jackdaw sent away, the children 
to cure him, or rather, I undertook to give him | put to a day-school, the wife employed up- 
advice, for none but the Creator and Preserver | stairs, the gin-bottle used to contain vinegar, 
of men can establish our health, or add to the | and the pawn tickets exchanged for the articles 


number of our days. 

Sickly and pale, and panting for breath, as 
the tailor was, I made him change his lodging 
to an airy situation. No flower-pot, bird-cage, 
or rabbit-pen, did I allow in his chamber; his 
window was almost always kept open, and an | 
hour every day he breathed the fresh air of 
heaven in walking abroad. 
hearty a man as ever used a needle; enjoys | 
more health, works fewer hours, and gets more | 
money, than ever he did before in his life; and | 
what is better than all, finds time to read his 
Bible, thanking God heartily for his manifold 
mercies, and among them for the benefit and 
blessing of fresh air. 

Neighbours, be advised; open your doors 


written upon them. 

Nor was this all; for the cobbler was not 
allowed to sit down to his bench for a single 
moment till he had walked to the finger-post on 
|the common, a distance of a mile and a half 
across the fields. 

Neighbours, the cobbler is another man: he 


He is now as/ drinks no gin, he pawns no clothes, he keeps 


no terrier dog nor jackdaw, but breathes 
freely, works blithely, while he sings a hymn 
or a psalm, pays his rent like a man, reads his 
Bible every day of his life, and looks as fresh 
as a daisy. 

Now, what has done all this for him ? nothing 
in the world but fresh air. ‘This, with God’s 
blessing, has been the making of him, and why 





and your windows, get out of your houses, 
walk about, and take fresh air. 

A hard-working cobbler, who was heard 
thumping away at his lapstone before his 
neighbours were up in the morning, and seen 
stitching away with his awl and wax-ends after 


should it not be the making of you? Rout out 
your cupboards and closets, sweep out your 
floors, whitewash your walls, and open your 
windows ; but, above all, get into the fields, 
and breathe the fresh air. 

Are you so fond of weakly frames and pale 


they were gone to bed at night, found himself| faces? Do you like to see pill-boxes and phials 


just in the same plight as the poor tailor, low | and gally-pots? Is it pleasant to swallow salts, 
and languishing, just dragging along, as though | and rhubarb, and ipecacuanha, and to pay doc- 
he had no heart and soul in him. His room | tors’ bills? If it is, heed not what I say; but if 
was small enough of all conscience, if he had | it is not, take my advice; take my prescription 
had it all to himself; but this was not the case : |—take fresh air. 


Neighbours, I am no quack, but a plain 
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dealing man, gratefully enjoying the blessing | and be clothed. I would not say that this is| thing the coming season in the way of a more 


of health, and anxious that all of you may | universally the case, for there are instances to 
enjoy it too. Fresh air will not only improve 
the health, but the temper also, so that a man 
will laugh at the little troubles that before 
made him fume and fret like a madman. The 
good that is done, and the evil that is prevented 
by fresh air, are beyond calculation. 

Doctors usually recommend fresh air, even 
when all their skill and all their medicines 
have failed, and this is a proof how highly they 
think of it. 

Let this open your eyes, neighbours; doc- 
tors know what they are about, and you ought 
to know what you are about too. If you pre- 
fer to call in a doctor, and to pay him for ad- 
vising you to take fresh air, I can have no 
possible objection, neither will the doctor 
blame you for this course; but whether it will 
be wise in you to buy that which I give you 
for nothing, is a point worth a moment’s con- 
sideration. 

Take my word for it, or rather do not take 
my word for it, but prove it, fresh air is the 
best medicine in the world. If I were called 
upon to write a prescription to cure three 
fourths of this world’s ails, it should be this— 
Plain food, temperance, exercise, fresh air, a 
clean skin, a contented mind, and a clear con- 
science. 

There, neighbours! there is advice without 
quackery; take it, make the best of it, and may 
the blessing of good health be enjoyed by you 
all, and the Great Author of your mercies be 
ever loved, and ever praised ! 


general system of planting, and there is one 
the contrary, and the environs of our principal | variety which is deserving greater regard than 
cities can boast of many a beautiful country-|is generally bestowed upon it—I mean the 
seat with its well-planted lawn and ornamental | pear. I know it has been urged that this fruit 
shrubbery, yet it is with the practical farmer|is of less value than many others, as the time 
that this taste should increasingly prevail. Atj of its use is but short when compared with the 
a very trifling expense, and by the employment | apple, according to the observation, ** ‘The pear 
of his leisure hours, he could surround his| is in season only one day in the year, namely, 
house with forest trees and shrubbery; and| on the day when it is plucked,” but this is by 
—with the exercise of that ingenuity which is|no means the fact, for there are some of the 
said to be native with every American—impart| varieties which keep well, and I have lately 
to the whole place an air of rural beauty. become acquainted with one that improves by 

Nor would the cultivation of such a taste | being kept until Christmas or even later ; it is 
render his other employments more irksome, | known by the name Columbian Virgalieu, and 
his home less pleasant, or his domestic circle | is, I find, largely cultivated in the extensive 
less cheerful: on the contrary, it would lend aj nurseries of Parsons & Co., Flushing, near 
double charm to all, and enhance tenfold his; New York, who have furnished the following 
enjoyment of things around him. account of a pear which is likely to become, 

It would increase his love of nature; and,|through their instrumentality, extensively 
giving him a deep appreciation of her.charms,|known and widely cultivated; in answer to 
would insensibly refine his feelings and make | inquiries from a person in an adjoining state, 
him a happier man. We should then see none | they write as follows :— 
of that want of taste which strikes the traveller} ‘* We bave recently been introducing into 
so unpleasantly at every step, and which is|our nursery a new variety of pear, decidedly 
almost a characteristic of us money-getting | superior to any hitherto cultivated. It is called 
Americans ; and our country—than which none} the Columbian Virgalieu, and was originated 
can be found possessing superior natural advan-|by a farmer of Westchester county, in this 
tages—would appear as one garden, replete|state. Some time since, having occasion to 
with every thing for the enjoyment as well as| visit the orchard of this farmer, so glowing a 
support of life. May we not, then, venture to| description was given us of the remarkable 
hope that our agricultural papers will devote | qualities of this variety, that we requested him 
more attention to this branch of their subject ;| to send us a basket of the fruit, when they ar- 
that they will obtain and circulate information | rived at maturity. About the latter part of the 
respecting it, and encourage the practical farmer | tenth month they came to hand, and, though 
not only to attend to the means of sustenance,| mellow, were green and perfectly insipid. 
but to cultivate a taste for those beautiful things | Much disappointed, we threw them aside, and 
which have been so bountifully showered thought no more of them until about Christ- 
upon us, P. |mas, when we accidentally met with them, and 
were surprised to find they had assumed a 
bright gold tinge, with a spicy and most deli- 
cious flavour, exceedingly juicy and luscious— 
in no way inferior to the glowing account given 
of them. When of full size, they will often 
weigh a pound or more, and are a very valuable 
winter table-pear. ‘The tree is a good bearer 
and thrifty in its growth. We cultivated them 
last season extensively, and think them well 
worthy of being introduced into the garden of 
every farmer and lover of good fruit. 

Joun Date. 

Flushing, 7th mo. 20, 1841.” 


































































From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
ORNAMENTAL PLANTING. = 


The efforts of agriculturists in America have 
been hitherto almost entirely utilitarian. ‘Their 
principal aim has been to secure good crops, 
and to keep their lands in the best possible con- 
dition, while too little attention has been paid 
to ornament and taste, in the arrangement of 
their grounds and buildings. In many parts 
of the country the traveller may pass through 
large and fertile tracts, and his eye will meet 
buildings of every class, from the cottage of 
the daily labourer to the house of the inde- 
pendent farmer, or the spacious mansion of the 
wealthy, yet find no relief from the glare of a 
summer’s sun. Often, not a tree or a shrub 
ean be seen in their vicinity, or, if there should 
be any, they are scattered with so little care or 
taste, that they would at once stamp the owner 
as devoid of all perception of the beautiful. 
The very forest trees— whose noble size would 
more than grace the park of an English noble- 
man—are mercilessly cut down, and many a 
pleasant residence stripped of its finest orna- 
ments; and this, too, in a country where na- 
ture has scattered with a lavish hand all that 
is beautiful in vegetation. No where in Europe 
or the tropics, can be found our noble forests 
with their fresh greenness of spring and gor- 
geous hues of autumn, or our rolling prairies, 
where the most beautiful flowers flourish in the 
wildest luxuriance. Yet with all this around 
us, we remain insensible to its beauty, and 
casting from us all those pleasures that address 
themselves to the eye or the mind, spend our 
days in obtaining that wherewith to eat, drink, 


From the same. 


FRUIT TREES. 


As the season for planting is fast approach- 
ing, and believing that many of my brother 
farmers are awake to the delicious comforts of 
a well-regulated home; satisfied also that the 
most costly arrangements are absolutely bald 
and barren without the accompaniments of 
shade and shelter, I would recommend every 
one who has a few yards of land only, to plant 
a tree. 1am aware that the idea of planting a 
tree must be strange to him who has, during 
the most of his life, been labouring to cut them 
down ; yet the time is coming when that reck- 
less feeling will have passed away, and then, 
no one will be content to sit abroad unless it 
be under his own vine and under his own fig- 
tree. During a pretty long life, I have been 
much engaged in this delightful employment, 
but have, for the last years, felt a preference for 
the cultivation of fruit trees over those of the 
forest, and have sometimes been surprised that 
this preference is not more general ; for where 
will you find more pleasant shade, more beau- 
tiful foliage, sweeter bloom or more lovely 
growth, than in the trees of the orchard or the 
fruit-garden ? Atno time are they less beautiful, 
etther in the spring, summer or winter, while 
in the autumn the difference in their favour is 
palpable to all our senses. 

The almost endless catalogue of fruits offered 
to our notice will surely entice us to do some- 





From the same. 
THE TARE CULTURE. 


Ata late meeting of the Philadelphia Agri- 
cultural Society, a member inquired if any one 
present could speak experimentally on the cul- 
ture and value of the tare or vetch, which is in 
such very general use in England, where the 
summer soiling system is adopted ; remarking, 
that from all accounts the plant must be aston- 
ishingly productive as well as nutritious. 
Having myself employed it for that purpose 
very largely, and for many years, I would say, 
its productiveness has never yet been over- 
stated, or its value overrated, as food for all 
kinds of cattle. Horses, milk cows, fatting 
beasts, sheep and hogs, will grow fat while 
feeding on it, and the older it grows the more 
valuable it becomes, as the seed when formed 
in the pod, is far superior to oats or any other 
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country, if wel! cultivated on good land, rather | of hail storms, which never happen in tropical 


grain for the purpose of cattle feed ; the seeds 
are black, and the size of very small peas. 
The crop is used for soiling, by cutting while 
green, and taking it to the stables ; it is some- 
umes fed off by sheep, confining them on it by 
means of temporary fencing or hurdles ; cattle 
are not liable to become hoven while feeding it 
in any stage of its growth; on good land it 
has been known to reach the height of three 
feet, and even more, producing as much as 
twelve tons of green food per acre, which, 
when well dried, will yield three tons of the 
most valuable hay on the farm. ‘The first 
sowing takes place as soon after harvest as 
possible in: England, upon land designed for 
the wheat crop the next autumn, with the 
winter variety of seed, which ean easily be 
distinguished from the summer tare, as it is 
smaller, rounder, and blacker; these will bear 
the severity of the winter; rye is often mixed, 
to enable the crop to stand up, when it attains 
a considerable height, but a sprinkling of wheat 
has been found best for this purpose, as it re- 
mains longer succulent in the summer. The 
crop from this sowing will be fit for cutting for 
soiling in May, and the stalks, if left in the 
ground, will afford a second growth fur sheep- 
feed ; but as the tare is a fallow crop, it is the 
best management to cut all off and plough the 
land deep as soon as the crop is removed, well 
working and cleaning it during the summer, 
preparatory to wheat sowing, early in the au- 
tumn, after a dressing of well-prepared com- 
post, if this has not been given to the tares—a 
far better arrangement for both crops. The 
next sowing is with the summer variety of the 
tare, as early in March as the season will 
admit, on land that has been ploughed pre- 
paratory in the autumn or winter; again in 
April another crop is sown, and, if necessary, 
two other sowings might take place, the last so 
late as the end of June, that so a succession of 
this most valuable crop might be secured for 
the whole of the summer, and until the end of 
September. Such crops produce immense 
quantities of manure, which is carried from the 
sheds and composted for dressing others ; tur- 
nips, for instance, which may be sown on the 
land from which the first crop of tares has been 
carried, and fed off in time for wheat-sowing in 
the autumn. It must not be forgotten, that the 
richer the land, the greater will be the crop of 
tares, and none will pay so amply for manure; 
but when the crop is very heavy, there is less 
chance of obtaining good seed, and if that be 
the object, it is recommended to mow the first 
crop early for soiling, and permit the second 
growth to stand for seed, which is sometimes 
a precarious business, nothing being more un- 
certain ; I have purehased seed at a guinea and 
a half a bushel, and sold the next year’s pro- 
duce obtained from it at six shillings a bushel ! 
When the price of seed is moderate, the quan- 
tity sown is two bushels or two and a half per 
acre, but whatever the price may be, it will be 
repaid in the erop, if the land be in good heart. 
As much as thirty bushels of seed per acre has 
been obtained, but fifteen bushels, and often 
half that, is more common. Under a heavy 
crop of tares, the land will be found perfectly 
clean and mellow, and will turn up like an ash- 
heap: and there is no question with me, that 
the crop may be raised with success in this 


stiff in its nature, and lying cool. 
With regard to the value of the tare for soil- | 
ing, it has been calculated that ten times the | 


climates, except in the region of high moun- 
tains. Walter P. Jayne, connected with the 
Methodist mission at Monrovia, and who has 


stock might be kept on them than on any other | just returned from Liberia, to-day informed me, 


commonly cultivated crop; horses require no | 


corn or any other food, and cows give more | 
butter while feeding on them than on any other | 


that last year a hail storm occurred for the first 
time on the coast, and that the natives ascribed 
it to the magical influence of the whites. 


food whatever. Is it not strange, that no regu-| ‘These mountains must have a tendency to 

lar experiment on an extensive scale has yet| moderate the heat of summer, and accordingly 

been made on such an invaluable crop in this| they say, that it has been warmer here, this 
D. 


country ? 


MENDI. 


The following statement relative to the na- 
tive country of the liberated captives of the 
Amistad, is from the pen of S. M. Booth, their 
faithful and devoted teacher at Farmington, in 
the state of New York, where they are at pre- 
sent, and have been for some time placed. ‘I'he 
account is chiefly prepared from materials de- 
rived from the liberated Mendians theinselves, 
partly in their own words, and is for that reason 
the more interesting. 

Our knowledge of Mendi, derived as it is, 
solely from the descriptions of the Mendians 
themselves, must necessarily be very imper- 
fect, nor can a rational curiosity be gratified, 
till an actual survey has been made, by persons 
competent to make the requisite observations. 
Still some things can be known—and enough 
we think to justify the assertion, that the peo- 
ple of Mendi, in civilization and moral ele- 
vation of character, are far superior to the tribes 
on the coast. 

Mendi, according to the best information we 
can obtain, lies back of Sierra Leone, from 
150 to 200 miles in the interior, and between 
six and twelve degrees N. lat. Most of the 
Mendians, in their own country, had heard of 
Sierra Leone, and one or two had seen per- 
sons from that colony. Four of the Amistad 
Freemen are from the Bullom country—a name 
signifying, like the Netherlands, a low country, 
and lying north of Sierra Leone—four are from 
the Dem-ne, or ‘Timna—four from Kau-na, and 
one from the Gora. 

The surface of Mendi, in some parts, is very 
much broken by high hills, and even by lofty 
mountains. Kali thus describes a very high 
range, called Mamba, visible from his native 
city, Gua-gu-ma. Itis so high that the people 
can’t see the top—old people, that lived be- 
fore, say that God break down the top—it was 
so high that it could not stand. Sometimes it 
burn—nobody set fire to it—it set fire to itself. 
People get up in the night to see it burn—we 
don’t know what make it burn. Sometimes in 
old time when it first begin to burn, people were 
afraid, but people are not afraid now. People 
say there is a lake on the top with fish in.” 
The fire evidently came from a volcano. Cingui 
also describes a mountain called Ton-gbu-lu, 
(at the foot of which his town Ma-ni is situated) 
so high that it can be seen “ ten days’ walk” 
from the base, composed of a single rock, (or, 
in his language, ** one stone,”’) and accessible 
only on one side, on the top of which is a lake 
well stored with fish. They all unite in repre- 
senting the mountains in Mendi as very high, 
and this is proved by the frequent occurrence 


sumimer, on some days, than in Mendi, but 
that there the warm weather last longer. They 
have no snow, but great rains in winter. 

They have most of the productions of tro- 
pical countries in great abundance, oranges, 
lemons, figs, bananas, pine apples, &c., and a 
great many kinds of fruit they say they have 
never seen in this country. ‘ Cotton make 
the hills white, and rice and corn too, very, 
very plenty.” ‘The trees in their vast forests 
grow to an enormous size, many of them being 
thirty feet in circumference. I mentioned to 
W. P. Jayne the account of the Mendians, that 
siz men could not reach around many of their 
trees, and that it took the same number of 
weeks to cut one of themdown. He said that 
he had seen native canoes at (or near) Sierra 
Leone, made of single trees that must have 
been, at the ground, ten or twelve feet in diam- 
eter, and that would carry twenty tons burthen. 
They have cattle, sheep, and swine, in great 
abundance, but no horses, and all their agri- 
culture is performed by manual labour. Wild 
animals, such as lions, tigers, and elephants, 
abound ; and the latter are hunted for food. 

The people live in cities and villages, and 
not scattered along the highways, as in this 
country, and it is in travelling from the towns 
to the villages, or to their farms, that they are 
taken and hurried away into bondage. Nearly 
all the Mendians here, lived in separate cities, 
in Mendi, which they describe to be as large 
as, or larger, than Hartford and New Haven. 
Ka-tum-bu is the king of Mendi, which they 
represent to be a very great, great country. 
Their houses are small, easily constructed, and 
generally covered with thatched roofs. 

They traffic principally in rice, clothes, and 
cattle, and these are the only currency of the 
country. Cloths they manufacture from the 
cotton they grow themselves, beautiful speci- 
mens of which, and of their implements of 
hunting and war, they pointed out to me, in the 
African collection of the Philadelphia Museum. 
They also manufacture iron from the ores, and 
also import it from the eas/, which they say is 
better for the making edge tools, than that 
which comes from the west, or Sierra Leone. 
They have trades, and some of those whom I 
teach, are blacksmiths, house carpenters, &c. 

Their soil is very productive, and they are 
obliged to labour but a small part of the time to 
procure the comforts of life. Fathers do not 
labour, after their children are old enough to 
work, nor the elder brothers, after the younger 
become large enough to take their places. . 
stead of performing manual labour, they attend 
to the exchanges of produce—the selling of 
rice, &c., and the purchasing of clothes and 
other necessaries. 

They are very hospitable, and in their jour- 
neys, whether for business or pleasure, never 
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pay for food or lodgings. Every body is 


soon as it is known that they have stopped at 
any house they receive more invitations from 
the neighbours to come and eat, than they can 
accept. So strict is their regard for the laws 
of hospitality, that if a stranger is refused food 
at one village, and goes on to another, and 
makes known the fact, they all repair at once 
to the first village, seek out the man that has 
violated the rules of hospitality, and then ‘he 
pay plenty,” (that is, they fine him heavily,) 
“because he be very wicked, and God will 
punish nation if they do so.” Polygamy is 
common among the wealthier classes, but if a 
man ill-treats and deserts his wife, he cannot 
marry again. 

The inferior governors aae elected by the 
people, but the office of king is hereditary. 
Their account of the appointment of under 
governors is this—when he be very little boy, 
he tell trath—he grow bigger, he always tell 
truth—he become man—if he have plenty to 
give to poor man and friends, all people come 
together, and say, this man, good man, he be- 
come our governor. We never make bad man 
governor, because, if his son break law, he no 
believe, he will pot punish; but good man 
make his son keep law.’’ So also if a man 
is addicted to lying, he is not allowed to 
testify in court, (for they have a system of 
jurisprudence also) but “ the judge says, go 
away liar-man, you cannot come here.” 

The Spaniards and Portuguese (known to 

them by the name of Portugee) come into the 
Vai country, and send the Vai men into Mendi 
to steal men, women and children. The Men- 
dians shoot these men-stealers whenever they 
see them, just as they would lions and tigers. 
They never go to war unless they are first at- 
tacked. They remember but one war, and that 
was a war to repel invaders, in which they were 
successful. 
Wilson, missionary at Cape Palmas, 
thinks they would not be likely to find their 
friends, even if they should succeed in finding 
their homes, as their tribe has probably ere this 
been supplanted by a different and hostile tribe. 
The answer to that, is, these Mendians, some 
of them for fifty years, and their ancestors, for 
at least three generations, have lived in the 
same towns. 

They all believe in one God, who made all 
things, but know nothing of the resurrection, 
or of future rewards and punishments. Every 
seventh day is a holyday, on which all abstain 
from work, put on their best dress, and devote 
the day to feasting, visiting, and amusements, 
but must not go out of their own town. This 
day they call Te-ne. They have no public 
religious worship, and never pray except in 
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: But I have already made this communication 
anxious to entertain ‘the strangers,” and as | foo long; and have not given a tithe of the facts 


in my possession in relation to Mendi. 


AWFUL CALAMITY ON LAKE ERIE. 


The steamer Erie, Captain Titus, left Buffa- 
lo on the afternoon of the 9th inst., for Chicago, 
with a large freight, and it is estimated about 
two hundred and five passengers. Another 
boat left two hours afterwards and the Dewitt 
Clinton three hours previous. It blew very 
fresh in the afternoon, and Capt. Titus hesi- 
tated about putting off, but the example of the 
Dewitt Clinton induced him to start. When 
near Silver Creek, which is not more than 
twenty miles off, a fire was discovered, origi- 
nating as we are informed, from a barrel of 
turpentine, and of the two hundred and five 


passengers but twenty-seven remain. ‘The 


Dewitt Clinton, which had put into Dunkirk 
for a harbour, perceiving the light, immediately 
put back, and rescued from the water the few 
that were saved. Of the names or condition 
of the passengers we have no account, except, 
that a large party of Swiss emigrants were on 
board. 

One female, and Captain Titus, who was 
brought to Buffalo completely exhausted, are 
the only persons whom we know to have been 
saved. 


The above is part of the first account of par- 
ticulars. 


From the National Gazette of the 14th we 
take the following : 


Further Particulars of the Burning of the 
Steamer Erie. 


The following account of the dreadful acci- 
dent on Lake Erie, by which nearly two hun- 
dred persons lost their lives, is compiled from 
the statements which have appeared in the 
Buffalo and Albany papers. 


First Outbreak of the Fire.—The boat had 









Miraculous Escape of a Lady.—At this 
period the spectacle was appalling in the ex- 
treme, and no language can Seen the frantic 
horrer of the doomed passengers. ‘The small 
boat was lowered—four persons in it—the cap- 
tain jumped in—and the boat filled with water 
and dropped astern. A lady floated by at this 
moment with a life preserver on—she shrieked 
for help—the captain threw her the only oar in 
the boat—she caught it and was saved—this 
lady was Lynde, of Milwaukie, and she 
was the only female who was saved from that 
fated vessel. 





Discovery of the Wreck.—In this condition, 
the boat a mass of fierce fire, and the passen- 
gers and crew endeavouring to save themselves 
by swimming or supporting themselves by 
whatever they could reach—they were found 
by the Clinton at about 10 P. M. The Clinton 
left here in the morning, but in consequence of 
the wind had put into Dunkirk. She laid there 
till nearly sunset, at which time she ran out 
and had proceeded as far as Barcelona, when 
just at twilight, the fire of the Erie was dis- 
covered some 20 miles astern. ‘The Clinton 
immediately put about and reached the burning 
wreek about 10. 

It was a fearful sight. All the upper works 
of the Erie had been burned away. ‘The en- 
gine was standing, but the hull was a mass of 
dull, red flame. ‘The passengers and crew 
were floating around, screaming in their agony 
and shrieking for help. The boats of the 
Clinton were instantly lowered and manned, 
and every person that could be seen or heard 
was picked up, and every possible relief af- 
forded. ‘The Lady, a little steamboat lying at 
Dunkirk, went out of that harbour as soon as 
possible, after the discovery of the fire, and 
arrived soon after the Clinton. It was not 
thought by the survivors that she saved any. 


The Wreck.—At one o’clock, A. M., all 
was over. Nothing was heard but the low, 
dead crackling of the expiring fire. Not a soli- 
tary struggle for life could be seen on the wide 


been thoroughly overhauled, and although the| waste of waters. No trace was left on the 


wind was blowing fresh, everything promised 


glassy surface of the deep of all that had 


a pleasant and prosperous voyage. Nothing | perished in that hour of agony, except a portion 
occurred to mar the prospect till about 8 o’clock,| of the hapless hulk of the ill fated Erie.—An 


when the boat was off Silver Creek, about 8 
miles from shore, and 33 miles from this city, 
when a slight explosion was heard, and imme- 
diately, instantaneously almost, the whole ves- 
sel was enveloped in flames.—Capt. Titus, 
who was on the upper deck at the time, rushed 
to the ladies’ cabin to obtain the life preservers, 
of which there were from 9C to 100 on board, 
but so rapid had been the progress of the flames, 
he found it impossible to enter the cabin. 

The captain then returned to the upper deck, 


extreme cases, as when one is at the point of| giving, as he hurried on, his orders to the en- 


death, and then then they do not know that 
God will hear them. Their ceremony, at the 
burial of one of their number in New Haven, 
was not a Mendian burial rite, as was published 


gineer to stop. The engineer replied that in 
consequence of the flames he could not reach 
the engine. ‘The steersman was immediately 
directed to put the helm hard a starboard. The 


at the time in the papers, but an imitation of| vessel swung slowly round, heading to the 


American customs. There is no system of re- 


shore, and the boats—there were three on 


ligion in Mendi, if the uniform testimony of | board—were then ordered to be lowered. Two 


its inhabitants, from more than twenty differ- 
ent cities—some of the witnesses being fifty 
years old—can be relied on, in a case in which 
there is no motive for withholding the truth. 


of the boats were lowered, but in consequence 
of the heavy sea on, and the head-way of the 
vessel, they both swamped as they touched the 
water. 


effort was made to tow the hull ashore, but it 
sunk in eleven fathoms water, about four miles 
from the banks of the lake. It was now day- 
light, and the Clinton headed for the shore. 

Origin of the Fire.—Among the passengers 
on board were six painters, of Buffalo, who 
were going to Erie to paint the steamboat 
Madison. ‘They had with them demijohns 
filled with spirits of turpentine and varnish, 
which, unknown to Capt. Titus, were placed 
on the boiler deck directly over the boilers. 
One of the firemen, who was saved, says he 
had occasion to go on the deck, and seeing the 
demijohns, removed them. They were re- 
placed, by whom is not known. Immediately 
previous to the bursting forth of the flames, as 
several on board have assured us, a slight ex- 
plosion was heard. The demijohns had pro- 
bably burst with the heat, and their inflamma- 
ble contents, taking fire instantly, communicated 
to every part of the boat, which, having been 
freshly varnished, caught as if it had been gun- 
powder. 
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The Epistle from the Yearly Meeting held in 
London by adjournments, from the 19th of 
the 5th month, to the 28th of the same in- 
clusive, 1841. 


To the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings of Friends in 
Great Britain, Llreland, and elsewhere. 


Dear Friends—Through the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the early believers were all 
baptized by one Spirit into one body, and all 
made to drink into one Spirit: this blessed fel- 
lowship has from age to age been the expe- 
rience of his faithful followers: and we believe 
that, through the mend ae we have, in the 
midst of abounding i ities, been brought 
into some enjoyment of it, and comforted 
together in Him. We therefore feel engaged 
again to offer you the salutation of our love ; 
and it is our prayer unto the Father of mercies, 
that we may all be builded together in Christ 
‘‘ for an habitation through the Spirit.” In this 
renewed sense of our Saviour’s love towards 
us as a church, we bid you to be of a hopeful 
and confiding mind; not to give way to de- 
pression or dismay; but, whilst sensible of 
great unworthiness, to look upwards unto God, 
and to press towards the mark for the prize, 
under the consoling persuasion that He is ready 
to be gracious unto us. 

There are those among you, beloved Friends, 
whose tribulations and conflicts are, we believe, 
many: who are often discouraged in having but 
few associated with them in maintaining their 
Cliristian profession, and in fulfilling those 
duties in the church which they see they ought 
to perform, and which in their love to Christ 
they would be glad to discharge. We would 


invite such | ield in ience to the exercise 
of mas = ic eg this be in 
duced, under the thankful persuasion that it is 
from the Lord; we would encourage you to 
faithfulness and diligence, and to believe that 
as the eye is single, He, your oe Help- 
er, will give you strength for thé Service, and 
permit you to feel that your labours and suffer- 
ings are notin vain in Him. May you then 
be stedfast, unmoveable, always abounding in 
the work of the Lord. 

Dear Friends, we earnestly entreat you all 
to seek continually to abide in Christ. In some 
sense of the great love wherewith He hath 
loved us, and given Himself for us, ask in faith 
and in sincerity for the help of his Spirit, that 
you may love Him and keep his words: his 
gracious promise then will be fulfilled: «* My 
Father will love him, and we will come unto 
him, and make our abode with him ; and then 
will the Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, 
teach these, the believing children of their Lord, 
all things necessary for their salvation. Mar- 
vellous is this condescension! May we never 
write or speak of these things but with rever- 
ence and thankfulness of soul, and under a 
feeling of their sacred import. Blessed and 
happy are all those who, being reconciled unto 
God by the death of his Son, and delivered 
from the dominion of sin and Satan, are thus 
brought to that spiritual-mindedness which is 
life and peace. Such is the high privilege 
offered to the true disciple of Christ, in the 
covenant which God hath made, and which 
shall never be broken. In this covenant all the 
living members of the true church are bound 
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one to another in the unity of the Spirit, and 
are supplied with zeal and strength, and cour- 
age to do the will of our Heavenly Father. 
We therefore desire that all our dear Friends, 
individually, may participate in the true fellow- 
ship with the Father, and with his Son Jesus 
Christ. May you not rest satisfied without 
knowing for yourselves that you are no longer 
conformed to this world, but transformed by 
the renewing of your mind, and turned from 
darkness to’ light. Wait for and mind the 
shining of this light, then will you be enabled 
to see and to walk in the path of duty. In love 
to your Lord and er, and in gratitude 
for what He has done and siiffered for you, be 
concerned to keep all the 


occur in which you may consistently serve th 

community in a civil capacity, be concerned to 
know whether it is right for you to be thus 
engaged; and be watchful that such under- 
takings do not mar the work of the Lord in 
your hearts, or interfere with your line of ser- 
vice in his church. The like watchfulness 
should be maintained, when taking a public 
part with others, in associations for the purpose 
of lessening the mass of vice and misery which 
may prevail around you, or in works of more 
extended philanthropy. When we consider 
the seductive influence of popularity, and the 
self-satisfaction consequent upon the successful 
efforts of the intellectual powers, even in a 


andments of| good cause, we feel bound, with affectionate 


your Lord, and to follow Him who was “ meek | earnestness, to caution our friends against being 
and lowly in heart.” In the exercise of a|led to take an undue part in the many exciting 
tender and enlightened conscience, maintain an | objects of the present day. As those who may 
upright testimony to the purity and spirituality | be in the meridian of life, or its more advanced 
of his religion, though it may be through suf- periods are watchful in regard to their own 
fering : and be careful, that neither for the sake | conduct in these things, they will be qualified 
of worldly reputation, from a love of ease, nor|to exercise a fatherly care over our dear 


from an unwillingness to part with any of your | younger friends, who may be more especially 





possessions, you incur the condemnation con- | 
veyed in his words, “ He that loveth father or 


mother more than me, is not worthy of me: 
and he that loveth son or daughter more than 
me, is not worthy of me: and he that taketh 
not his cross, and followeth after me, is not 
worthy of me.’’ Subject yourselves frequently 
to an honest self-examination in the light of the 
Lord, this will greatly help your growth in 


grace; if you are hereby made sensible of 


manifold transgressions, and of cause for deep 
humiliation, you will feel the safety and the 
privilege of abiding in Christ; and in your 
value for this spiritual experience, you will fear 


any sense of his go as 
Shepherd and Bishop of your souls, and you 
will rejoice in knowing Him to be your Inter- 
cessor and your High Priest. 

In the present mixed state of society, it is 
especially incumbent upon all, carefully to 
watch their varied engagements in life. In 
conducting your outward affairs, whether in 
agriculture, or trade, or as professional men, 
and even in the investment of your property, 
scrupulously avoid doing any thing that may 
compromise our Christian testimonies, or les- 
sen their excellence in the sight of others. 
Maintain strict integrity and plain dealing, 
marked by Christian courtesy and respect :o 
all, at the same time showing by your conduct 
that your first concern is to lay up treasure in 
heaven. Whilst a cheerful and kind, yet 
guarded intercourse is kept up with others, 
take care that your words be such as to minis- 
ter grace to the hearers, to the use of edifying. 
In transacting his business, and in providing 
things honest in the sight of men, the true 
Christian may, in his daily walk, exalt his pro- 
fession and commend his principles to others. 
May those who are intrusted with a consider- 
able portion of this world’s goods be faithful 
stewards of the same in their life time. We 


shall have to give an account hereafter both of 
the manner of acquiring our property, and of 


its appropriation. Happy will it be for us if, 
in the great day of account, we are found, in 
regard to these things, to have been seeking to 
do all to the glory of God. 

In fulfilling the duties of life, when occasions 









exposed to similar temptations; and in that 
care to extend counsel, caution and warning. 

Thus endeavouring to have the whole life 
regulated by the fear of God under the guidance 
of his holy Spirit, you will become preachers 
of righteousness to those around you. And in 
deep humility of soul and retiredness of cha- 
racter, you will evince your concern to comply 
with the injunction of the apostle, ‘* Whatso- 
ever ye do in word or deed, do all in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God and 
the Father by him.” 

Our hearts have been touched on hearing 
memorials of some of our departed Friends 
whom we have loved and honoured as faithful 
servants of their Lord. Many of these were 
called of Him in their early days, and as they 
yielded to the convincing and converting power 
of his Spirit, they became qualified for useful- 
ness in his church; and having fulfilled the 
service assigned them, they have died in the 
faith and hope of the gospel. ‘Their course 
has presented a satisfactory evidence that our 
Christian principles lead in the way of holi- 
ness: fervent are our aspirations at the throne 
of grace that our dear young friends may be 
strengthened to pursue an undeviating course 
in this path ; itis a narrow way, but it leads to 
everlasting life; thev that walk therein must, 
however, know the flesh to be crucified with 
the affections and lusts thereof. ‘They will 
then feel that “ the friendship of th. world is 
enmity with God.” The conditions of dis- 
cipleship set forth by our Lord are concise, but 
they are full: “« If any man will come after me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his cross 
daily, and follow me.”” We believe that it 
was in the acceptance of this doctrine of the 
gospel in its comprehensive and searching im- 
port, that our early Friends were led by the 
Spirit to that detachment from the world, and 
that Christian simplicity and self-denial on 
which are founded our testimony to plainness 
of language and attire. We do not esteem 
these as little things, because we believe that 
the true followers of our Lord will consider 
nothing little which He requires them to per- 
form. May you, dear young Friends, in the 
faithful discharge of these and of all your other 
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duties, seek with singleness of heart to know 
and to do the will of God. 

We have received an Epistle from our dear 
Friends in Ireland, and one from each of the 
several Yearly Meetings on the American con- 
tinent. These proofs of the love of our distant 
brethren have afresh ministered to our comfort, 
aud have been felt to strengthen that union 
which, as brethren of the same faith, it is to be 
earnestly desired should at all times be main- 
tained between us. 

The amount of the sufferings of our mem- 
bers, as reported to us at this time, including 
the costs and charges of distraint, is upwards of 
nine thousand six hundred pounds. With the 
exception of a very few demands of a military 
nature, these sufferings are all consequent on 
the non-payment of tithes, tithe-rent-charge, 
the expenses of commutation and apportion- 
ment, those called church-rates, and other ec- 

; clesiastical imposts. We believe that the 
ew refusal of all demands of this nature was laid 

a upon our forefathers as a testimony against the 
corruptions of the church, and to the spiritual 


our members to be on their guard, that they 
neither impair their peace of mind and retard 
their spiritual progress, nor bring any reproach 
on the cause of Christianity by involving them- 
selves in party spirit, and that they in no way 
countenance or encourage those scenes of vice 
and drankenness which have almost uniformly 
prevailed in public political contests. 

Patience, faith, and quietness of mind, with 
true dedication of heart—all exercised in the 
fear of God, with prayer and supplication unto 
Him through the mediation of our Lord— 
these, beloved Friends, are with us the watch- 
words of the day. Keep to them, and our 
Heavenly Father will grant you preservation 
and strengthnd bring you to a holy settle- 
ment in Christ. 

We separate in brotherly love, and with a 
renewed trust in the Lord our God, unto 
whom we would reverently ascribe thanks- 
giving and praise for all his mercies. 

Signed in and on behalf of the meeting, by 


Grorce Stacey, 
Clerk to the meeting this year. 




























i reign and government of Christ; and that, in 
. j the patient endurance = ey in conse- — 
is uence of this part of their Christian pro- ‘ . ; 
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and Nonconformists; and we are preparing 
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same time our desire, in relation to this duty, 
that all our conduct may prove that it results 
from the exercise of a tender conscience, and 
may continue to be, as, we believe, it has ever 
been, on the part of our Society, free from 
political considerations. 

This meeting has believed it to be a duty to 
issue a Christian testimony against all wars and 
fightings. We feel that it is a serious thing 
thus to set forth the unlawfulness of these prac- 
tices, and, whilst holding up to our members 
and to the public the Scriptural grounds of our 
profession in this respect, we are earnestly 
solicitous that we may each live in the spirit of 
love, forgiveness, and peace, and in true Chris- 
tian charity towards all men. ‘The maintenance 
of these virtues is much endangered by yield- 
ing to political excitement: this is a snare in 
various ways at the present day: existing 
circumstances present a loud and special call to 


which the legislature has commuted them is 


ee 
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Dear Friends, to whom is my love, and to 
all the faithful who inquire after me. The 
Lord God Almighty give you, in his power, 
dominion ; that in it you may all strive to be 
of one mind, heart and soul ; keeping the unity 
iu the one Spirit, which is the bond of peace ; 
and drinking all into the one Spirit, by which 
you are circumcised and baptised into one 
body, to one heavenly and spiritual Head. 

And now Friends, several ships are goin 
out to Jamaica and New York; it would be 
well to send, or to see that books be sent there, 
or epistles, And it would [be] well, if some 
Friends did offer up themselves to the bishops 
and priests or magistrates, for their brethren 
that be in prison, to lie in prison a quarter of a 
year, or a month, or more or less, that they 
might that time have their liberty; so that our 
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brethren may not perish in prison, and so that 
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them, and their souls cry for vengeance against 
them, and so bring destruction upon them and 
others. So I shall leave it to the Spirit of 
God in ail Friends in every country; and you 
may, as you pass up and down, inform Friends, 


It would be well to prepare something of the 


sufferings of Friends, against the sitting of the 
next Parliament, and concerning oaths, and of 
Friends’ yea and nay being taken; but to 
gather a fuller account than they had the last 
Parliament, for it was very short. And so 
dear William, [ perhaps Penn, | thou may read 
this in the Second day’s morning meeting ; and 
with my love to all Friends that inquire after 
me. 





Keep your habitations in the seed of life and 


salvation; that will outlast all that is out of it. 
So with love. G. F. 
[From the original.) 


ALEXANDER Parker TO Georce Fox. 
London, 27th of 9th mo., [llth mo.] 1676. 
Dear G. F.—My dear and tender love is to 


thee, even that love which the God of my life 
shed abroad in my heart in the dawning of the 
gospel day, which is living and fresh in me at 
this time; in which I very dearly salute thee, 
with dear M. F. and her daughters and all the 
rest of thy family who love and live in the 
Truth. My love in Christ reaches to every 
particular [individual | and to all the Friends of 
Truth there and thereaway. 


Dear George, having been long out of this 


city, it is in my heart to give thee a particular 
account of our labours and travels, from our 
going out to our return to this city. The 30th 
day of the 6th month, 1676, I, with my com- 
panion, G. W. [George Whitehead, doubtless, | 
left this city and came to Hammersmith, where 
we had avery precious meeting: several Friends 
from London did accompany us thither. After 
the meeting we passed to Kingston, calling at 
Robert. 
very kindly. I inquired for Friends’ letters 
and papers, which were written in the begin- 
ning of the spreading of ‘Truth, but could find 
none ; they being burnt in the firing of Lon- 
don, as Dorothy did say. They inquired of 
thee in much love. On the 31st we had a 
large and open meeting at Kingston ; and God’s 
presence did appear with us. On the Ist day 
of the 7th mionth, being the sixth day of the 


*s by the way, who took our visit 


week, accompanied by Gerard Roberts we rode 


to Guildford, where was a monthly meeting for 
men and women; and having notice of our 
coming, it was the more large; and we had a 
good opportunity and service for God amongst 


them. After the meeting we came to Steph. 
Smyth’s, and stayed there on Seventh day, and 
visited some Friends. On First day, we rode 
about ten miles, and came to a Monthly Meeting 
at Froile in Hampshire, which was large; the 


g| meeting room would not contain the people, so 


we met in an orchard: and God’s holy and 
blessed presence did accompany us. On Se- 
cond day, we had a meeting in Friends’ 
new meeting-house at Alton. On Third day, 
we rode about fifteen miles, and came to Swan- 
more, where was a quarterly meeting : Friends 
were in good order, and carried on their busi- 
ness in love and unity: we had a good oppor- 
tunity amongst them to our satisfaction, Friends 
being there from most meetings in the county; 
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seems atari een ones 


and from them we had opportunity to send 
to Ringwood and Poole. ‘That night we 
lodged at George Ernbrie’s in Southton { South- 
ampton;} and on Fourth day, we had a solid 
weighty meeting: Ambrose Rigge was with 
us there. On Fifth day morning early, we left 
Southton, and travelled sixteen miles, and 
came to Ringwood, where we had a good 
meeting: several baptists and others came in, 
and truth did reach them: we had a meeting 
in the evening also. 

On the Sixth day we came to Poole, and had 
a very open, fresh meeting. On Seventh day, 
we travelled about twenty-two miles, and came 
to Weymouth, where on the first day we had 
a large meeting; Friends having notice came 
from several parts, and God’s power and 
presence was with us. On Second day also, 
we had a meeting there. On Third day, we 
rode about fourteen miles, and came to Brid- 
port, where we had a meeting in Friends’ 
hired place, where never any meeting had 
been ; and many people came, both professors 
and profane, and filled the room. And after 
one of us began to declare, they were all very 
still, and gave attention; and God’s power 
bound and chained down the loose wild spirits, 
and we parted in peace; we heard since that 
many did give a very good report of the meet- 
ing: Friends were glad of the opportunity. 
Afier the meeting we rode sixteen miles; we 
were two hours within night, and came to 
Membry [Membury,] where we found old 
Jean Pollexfen, who had lain there ten weeks 
by a fall from her horse:—poor woman, she 
was in some distress of mind, being a prisoner, 
and not knowing how to get to Exeter; but 
since, she is gotten to her prison chamber, 
which is great satisfaction to her mind, though 
she continues lame. 

On the Fourth day, we had a good meeting 
at Friends’ meeting-house near Membry. On 
the Fifth day we came to EY about 
twenty-two miles, and were at Friends’ weekly 
meeting there, and had a fresh, awakening 
time ; but the meeting being small, we appoint- 
ed another meeting there on the Sixth day, 
where were Friends from Exeter and out of 
the country; and the Lord’s presence was 
with us. 

On the Seventh day we rode through Tot- 
neas and came to Kingsbridge, and lodged at 
honest William Kingston’s. On First day, we 
had a good meeting at their meeting-house 
near Kingsbridge; several strangers were there, 
and we had a blessed meeting. On Third day 
we came to Plymouth, and on the Fourth day 
we had a large and blessed meeting in the 
Friends new meeting-place, which is large and 
very convenient; and the people of that town 
have an ear open to truth: we stayed on Fifth 
day, and on Sixth day we had another heavenly 
and blessed meeting. And seeing such an 
openness, Friends were very urgent for a First 
day meeting; so G. W. finding a freedom 
from the Lord, stayed on First day, and we 
had a very large and precious meeting, and in 
the evening also a meeting of some Friends. 

I passed over into Cornwall, and had a very 
full meeting at ‘Thos. Deeble’s house ; and the 
Lord did open my heart in much love and ten- 
derness amongst them. _ On the Second day I 
visited some Friends in Liscard, and so came 






























to Thos. Mounce’s ; where, on the Third day, 
we had a very great meeting, and God’s blessed 
power was with us: old Thomas is very 
hearty, and was glad of our visit. 





On the| 
Fourth day we came through Bodenham [ Bod- | 
min (?)} and visited the prisoners there, being | 





evening we had a fresh but little meeting at Jo. 
Kerton’s [?] house: there are a few in that 
town that hold the testimony of truth. 


On the Sixth day early, we left Lanceston, 


and came to Ockington { Oakhampton } and so 
to North Tawton, where we had a very fresh 


five on truth’s account, most for non-payment) and open meeting; many of the townspeople 


of tithes. Afterwards we came to Austle, 
where we were kindly entertained at ‘Thos. 
Salthouse’s. On Fifth day, we came to Love- 
day Hambiy’s, where we had a good meeting. 
We rested on Sixth day and on Seventh day, 
G. W. and Thos. Salthouse rode to Truro, and 
had a very good and serviceable meeting in their 
new meeting-house, and parted in peace. I 
stayed at L. H.’s, and had a large meeting; 
many strangers came in and were tender, and 
God’s heavenly presence did accompany us. 
Poor old Loveday was even overcome, and 
gladdened in her heart to see her house (which 
she had lately enlarged,) so filled: she hath a 
zeal for God, and loves the prosperity of truth. 

On Second day early, I called on G. W. at 
Truro, and that evening we came to Market 
Jew, [Marazion, | where on the Third day we 
had a very sweet and heavenly meeting, though 
not very large: after the meeting we rode to 
Jo. Ellis’s house, where on the Fourth day we 
had a powerful meeting—many of the eminent 
Lor different} professors were there, and con- 
fessed to truth; and Friends were refreshed 
and comforted in our visit. After the meeting 
we came to Captain Whiddon’s, near Pen- 
zance, who very lovingly received us. ‘On the 
Fifth day we travelled to Fallmouth, where that 
evening we had a meeting at Jo. Scantlebury’s 
house. On Sixth day, we had a meeting at 
the meeting-house in the country near Perin; 
and the Lord’s presence did crown our assem- 
bly. After the meeting we came to Truro, and 
lodged at Edward Hinks’s [?] an old disciple 
and faithful servant of God. On Seventh day 
we called at Pennance, ‘Thomas Lower’s house ; 
his servants have looked long for him there : 
afterwards we came to Loveday Hambly’s, 
where on the First day we had a very large, 
blessed, and heavenly meeting; the house 
would not contain the people, but several were 
without: and the Lord’s power was manifest, 
and virtue went out; in due time we hope the 
effect will show itself: the priests’ congre- 
gations were thin, and some said if we stayed 
awhile, they thought we should have most of 
the people of two parishes. We rested on the 
Second day, G. W. having sprained his foot; 
and on the Third day we crossed the country 
to the north sea to Penvos, a farm belonging to 
Laurence Growdon, where we lodged, L. G. 
being with us. On the Fourth day we passed 
through Padstow, and crossed the river, and 
came to a meeting at Minver, where we had 
good service for the Lord. After the meeting 
I came to Hamphrey Lower’s, where I was 
very kindly and lovingly entertained ; but none 
of the family came to the meeting but poor 
honest Jo. Bray. On Fifth day morning I 
called at Jo, Billings’ and spoke to him and his 
wife, who both confessed to truth, but the way 
is too strait for them to walk in. I met G. W. 
at Camelford, who came from Abram Rowe’s, 
and so we came to Lanceston [ Launceston]; we 
had a very wet day, and got some cold. Arthur 
Cotton travelled with us through Cornwall : that 




























came in, and were very tender, and confessed 
to‘ the truth. On the Sixth day we came to 


Exeter, and visited Joan Poulton, and the rest 


of the prisoners; and after [-wards] we came 
to Cullhampton [Collumpton,| where on the 


First day we had a large and precious meeting. 
On the Second day we came to ton,* 
and on the Third day, we had a large meeting 
at Jo. Allawaye’s. On the fourth day we 
crossed the country, and came to Chard, where 
we had some service in the evening. On Fifth 
day we had a meeting at Ilminster; and on 
Sixth day at Crookhorn, [Crewkerne, | and 
God’s blessed power and presence was with 
us. After the meeting we came to Illchester ; 
and on Seventh day we had good opportunities 
with the prisoners in the forenoon in the ward, 
where four or five are upon execution ; and in 
the afternoon in the Friars [?] where John 
Andertont is prisoner, with divers other honest 
Friends. That evening we came to Puddimore, 
where on the First day we had a large, blessed, 
and heavenly meeting ; there were Friends from 
above twenty meetings, as some did reckon. 
On the Second day we came to Shapton Mal- 
lett; and on ‘Third day we had a fresh and 
good meeting at Abram Clothier’s. On Fourth 
day we came to Hollowtrow, and had a meet- 
ing at their meeting-place: we lodged at Jo. 
Dando’s. On Fifth day we came to Cain- 
sham, and had a heavenly meeting there, 
where we met several Bristol Friends: that 
evening we came to Bristol, and lodged at 
Thomas Jordan’s, who lives in old Den’s 
house. 

On Sixth day, we had a meeting at the 
Fryars, and the Lord was with us: also on 
the First day in the morning at Temple street, 
and in the afternoon in the new meeting in the 
Fryars. ‘There is a great body of the people 
in that city, and it is great pity that any hurt 
should come upon them. We laboured in all 
faithfulness amongst them, and the Lord was 
with us; and where we met with any opposi- 
tion, we repelled it in the name of the Lord: 
we had a good meeting in the evening at our 
lodging. On the Second day we visited several 
Friends, and in the afternoon we were at the 
women’s meeting, which was somewhat larger 
than usual, because of our being there. On 
Third day we had a good meeting amongst 








* Perhaps Taunton, John Alloway was of Wivels- 
comb.— Whiting’s Memoirs. 

+ John Anderson, (as J. Whiting writes) * continued 
a prisoner here till death. He was a man of repute; 
a good scholar and scribe, instructed unto the king- 
dom, bringing forth of the treasury, things new and 
old. He was well skilled in the languages, especially 
Greek and Latin; and understood the law, so that 
many came for advice, but freely——He had good 
service for the Lord in meetings, not only in prison, 
but other places abroad. He resided at the Friary, 
where many Friends were prisoners. He died the 
20th of Ist mo., 1685, finishing his course about the 
60th year of his age, laying down his head in peace, a 
little before the troubles broke out in the West.— 
Whiting’s Memoirs, p. 278. 
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Friends in the great meeting-house ; on Fourth 
day at Frenchay; and on Fifth day at Ouston, | 
[Olveston] to the great refreshment and satis-| 
faction of Fiiends and others. We lodged at | 
Wm. Rogers’,* though in much straitness, but | 
in truth’s dominion we stood. Jo. Story came 
out of Wiltshire, and G. W. had much dis- 
course with him and Wm. Rogers, about many | 
things too tedious to mention in this short rela- 
tion: in the evening W. Rogers was moderate, 
and J. S. high and rough ; but in the morning J. 
S. was very calm, and W. R. in a storm, not to 
me, but to G. W.: we cleared our consciences 
to both of them, and left them. That day 
being Sixth day, we came again to Bristol, and | 
had a good meeting in the Friars. On Se- 
venth day we visited several, who have let in 
a sour leaven to their hurt; we cleared our 
consciences and left them. On First day, we 
were at both meetings; and God’s blessed 
power and heavenly dominion was with us: 
[ part torn off. | We came to a) 
but finding few Friends in the town, we came 
on to Isaac Pennington’s, at a meeting 
at Thomas Law’s, where was a marriage, 

the meeting was the Lord’s presence (? ) | 
was in the midst of us: I may truly say, || 
have seldom been at such a marriage, and. 
more of God’s presence to my remembrance : 
to God alone be glory, &c. rts lost. | 

On the Sixth day, being the 14th of the 9th 
mo. we came to London, where we found our 
wives and families well; for which our souls 
do magnify and bless the name of God. 

Thus, dear George, I have given thee a brief 
account of our travails in this our journey. 

In this city things are well, and our meet- 
ings full and quiet. Glad would many be to 
hear of thy motion this way, which would dash 
and give the lie to many bad spirits, who have 
prophesied of thy downfall; and be a great 
comfort to the upright in heart. G. W. with 
several of the brethren dearly and tenderly 
salute thee: so with my, and my wife’s dear 
love to thee, and to all in thy family, I rest 
thine in the unchangeable love of ‘Truth, 

ALEXANDER PARKER. 

P.S. I desire thee to mention my dear 
love to Thomas Lower, &c. 

Addressed to Sarah Fell, at Swarthmore, 
this with care deliver for G. F., &c. 

[Froin the original.} 























* The opponent and separatist, who wrote against 
Barclay’s Anarchy, &c. John Story was another sepa- 
ratist :—See Sewell’s History, under 1683. 


For ** The Friend.” 
Jesus answered and said unto her, Whosoever 
drinketh of this water shall thirst again :—But who- 
soever drinketh of the water that I shall give him, 
shall never thirst : but the water that I shall give him, 
shall be in him a well of water springing up into ever- 
lasting lift.—John 4—13, 14. 


We drink from a fountain of pleasure, 
Whose source is on earth, and we dream 
We have found in its waters a treasure, 
So pure and unmix’d do they seem ; 
As they sparkle in brilliance so dazzlingly bright, 
We ask not from whence that bewildering light. 


But there cometh an hour of waking, 
When, faint and exhausted, we know 
That poisonous draughts we've been taking,— 
Polluted the source whence they flow ; 
When the spirit feels thirst that this world cannot cure, 
That can only be quenched at a fountain more pure. 


We are called to partake of the water 

Of life, springing up as of yore, 
When "twas told to Samaria’s daughter, 

** He who drinks shall be thirsty no more.” 
Oh! humbly and gratefully may we receive 
What our Saviour, in mercy, thus offers to give. 

1841. Susan Wi1son. 


THE FRIEND. 


EIGHTH MONTH, 21, 1841. 











An obliging friend has enabled us to place 
before our readers to-day the general printed 
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from childhood she was dutiful and affectionate to her 
parents, maintaining always a strict adherence to 
speaking the truth, not departing from it even in jest, 
nor suffering her playmates or companions to depart 
| from it without rebuke. Her close attachment to the 
| principles and testimonies of the Society of Friends 
_was manifested in early youth, and her time and 
talents were much devoted to its service during her 
life. Diligent in the attendance of religious meetings, 
'in the daily reading of the Holy Scriptures—plain and 
|simple in manners, dress and furniture, she served as 
‘an example worthy of imitation. Her concern for the 
welfare of Society seemed to increase towards the lat- 
ter part of her time, often expressing a fear that many 
of our members were in great danger of being drawn 
away from the Spirit of Christ by the spirit of the 


epistle issued by the late Yearly Meeting of  world—* that if the Society should prosper, there must 


Friends in London. 


‘The Farmer's Cabinet of the present month 
is freighted with the usual variety of articles, 
original and selected, interesting to persons en- 
gaged in the peaceful and honourable occupation 


of rural life. We have selected several for our 
own use. 


From the many statements which have been 
published relative to the late awful catastrophe 
on Lake Erie, we have on another page en- 
deavoured to give the substance. ‘The Buffa- 
lo Daily Advertiser of the 11th says : 

** We hoped that we should learn something 
to-day to relieve the details published yester- 
day, but every thing we hear serves to deepen 
the horror. All that the imagination can con- 
ceive of the terrible and heart rending was re- 
alised in the awful destruction. Scores sank 
despaitingly beneath the wild waters, but there 


is reason to fear that many, very many, strong} 


men, helpless women and tender children, 
perished in the flames.” 


FRIENDS’ INFANT SCHOOL. 


This institution, under the care of the 
‘* School Association of Women Friends,”’ 
will re-open at the usual place, James’ street, 
near Sixth, on Second day, the 30th instant. 


Philadelphia, 8th mo. 17th, 1841. 


A Situation Wanted, for a lad about sixteen 
years of age, with a Friend in some mechanical 
business. Apply at this office. 


A teacher is wanted for the Boy’s Select 
School in this city, to give instruction in the 
Latin and Greek languages, and probably some 
other branches of literature. Application to be 
made to Thomas Kite, No. 32 north Fifth 
street; Thomas Kimber, No. 50 north Fourth 
street, or William Evans, No. 134 south Front 
street. 


Philadelphia, 7 mo. 20, 1841. 


Manrnziep, on Fifth day, the 12th instant, at Friends’ 
meeting-house, on Mulberry street, Philadelphia, Ricu- 
arp Ricnarpson, of New Castle county, Delaware, to 
Hannan, daughter of Josiah White, of this city. 








Diep, on the 5th of Eighth mo., 1840, of pulmonary 
disease, at her residence near Mount Pleasant, Ohio, 
Racuet, wife of Elisha Kirk, in the 38th year of her 
age. It may truly be said of this dear Friend, that 


be a deeper dwelling under that power that would 
humble our spirits, for the Lord would have a people 
'serving Him in sincerity of heart.” That “ the blessed 
truth did not warrant that mixture with the world 
which is gaining ground even among conspicuous 
members, that great loss has already been suffered 
|thereby.” Her close, as her life, was serene and com- 
posed, and we doubt not but she has gained an in- 
heritance among the blessed. 





, on the 30th ult., Carnaaine, youngest daugh- 
ter uf Joseph and Elizabeth Tripp, (formerly of Mass.) 
jin the nineteenth year of her age, and a member of 
Hector Monthly Meeting, N. Y. She suffered many 
|months from a lingering illness of hectic character, 
| during which she was an example of Christian patience 
jeae circumspection. Although her disposition was 
naturally cheerful, she was circumspect in ber beha- 
viour, evincing much firmness of mind, and it is evi- 
dent that during these afflictions she was favoured to 
| come into solemn covenant with her Lord and Master ; 
|and when she perceived the time of her departure draw 
| near, with much fervency of spirit she embraced each 
one of the family present, bidding them an affectionate 
land final farewell, and expressed her Jove for all her 
jabsent friends. She desired she might have an easy 
| passage, saying, she felt peace, then wished for still- 
\ness. Her request was in a short time granted her. 


, on the Ist instant, aged 23 years, Mary Scutt, 
daughter of Paul Scull, of Salem county, New Jersey. 
She had been on a visit at Cape Island, where her 
health, which for some years had been rather delicate, 
appeared to be improved by bathing and sea air. But 
the day om which she left the island, being cold 
and windy, she took a severe cold, which resulted in 
inflamma ‘Dilious fever, and in a few days termi- 
nated her existence. She died at the house of an inti- 
mate friend, where she had been obliged to stop, bein 
unable, though very anxious, to reach home; whic 
she was destined never again to enter until the spirit 
which was ever wont to cheer and enliven it had fled 
forever. Her disease, so rapid in its course, was at- 
tended with delirium much of the time, snd seemed to 
baffle the power of medicine. She was favoured, how- 
ever, with intervals of reason, and seemed aware of the 
danger of her situation, and though her sufferings 
were at times great, she quietly departed at the last, 
having taken an affectionate leave of the members of 
her family who were present. Her corpse was re- 
moved to her father’s house, from whence her funeral 
took place about one week from the time she left the 
capes. Thus in the midst of life we are in death; 
and though much might in truth be said to interest the 
feelings in the character of one so justly beloved and 
lamented by all who knew her, whose sweetness and 
dignity of manner, joined to a firmness and correct- 
ness of principle, were remarkable in one of ber years; 
yet it is not our purpose to eulogise the dead—but 
rather that the living might profitably lay it to heart, 
and the large circle of her young friends to whom she 
had endeared herself, might read in this sudden and 
sad bereavement, an impressive lesson of the shortness 
and uncertainty of life ; and that the injunction of our 
Holy Redeemer may fasten on each of our hearts— 
“ Be ye also ready, for in such an hour as ye think not 
the son of man cometh.” 
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